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WHEN FOUND— 


fits Seventh Annual Conference and Dinner of the Dickens Fellow- 

ship will take place in London, on’ Saturday, October 5th next, 
the Conference at Clifford’s Inn Hall, commencing at 11-30, and the 
Dinner at Frascati’s in Oxford Street, at 7-30 in the evening. Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton has promised to take the chair at the Dinner, and 
already many of the Past and Vice-Presidents have signified their 
intention of being present. Further particulars will be given in our 
next issue. 

* * * * * 

In his speech at the London Hospital and Medical College, when he 
distributed the prizes to the students on July Ist, Lord Rosebery said 
his generation had grown to manhood under the impression that all 
medical students were like Mr. Bob Sawyer and Mr. Benjamin Allen. 
“ dirty, drunken, and unscrupulous,” “the vilest specimens of the 
human race that even fiction represented.’ We consider that a dis- 
tinct libel on the intelligence of Lord Rosebery’s generation, to say 
nothing of the two medical students. Neither Bob Sawyer nor Ben- 
jamin Allen were ever taken to be typical medical students of their 
day any more than Fagin was taken to be typical of all Jews ; Stiggins 
of all dissenting ministers ; Jaspar of all lay precentors. Each is just 
a character created by Dickens, and in so far as he is wonderfully drawn 
he becomes wonderfully real. In regard to the two medical students 
in question, a writer in a contemporary, commenting upon Lord Rose- 
bery’s statement, said :—‘‘ We may be content to accept them grace- 
fully for the sake of the laughter they have caused. There are moods 
when ‘ Pickwick’ is more welcome than any other book, and then 
“Sawyer, late Nockemorf’ is part of the fun.’ We are quite willing 
to leave the question there. 

** * * * * 

On another page particulars are given of the opening ceremony of the 
““Tickens Room” in St. John’s School, Ealing, and of the inaugura- 
tion there of the first branch of the Dickens Fellowship to be established 
amongst scholars. Mrs. Perugini gave the scheme her hearty support 
by presiding, and delivering a very charming speech. Ealing has 
already its branch of the Fellowship for adults, ably cared for by Miss 
Debac, its Hon. Secretary ; but the one at St. John’s School is specially 
for the scholars, past and present, and as such, opens up a new phase 
of the Fellowship’s work. 
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Mr. Arnold Bennett recently declared that he had never read Dickens. 
The New Age, commenting upon the statement, comes to the con- 
clusion that the author of “The Old Wives’ Tale” “ would sooner be 
considered an ignoramus of the most impudent order—fancy the 
novelist who should sit blank when one referred to Mr. Pickwick, 
Peggotty, Cuttle, or Micawber!—than a literary competitor with an 
unmeritorious scribbler like Charles Dickens! ”’ 


* * * * * 


We understand that Mr. Edwin Pugh, author of Charles Dickens, 
the Apostle of the People, is preparing a book on the originals of the 
characters in Dickens’s,works. Such a book will be welcome, but we 
sincerely hope Mr. Pugh will eschew much that has appeared in print 
on the subject during the last few years, or at any rate, enquire into the 
evidence for the statements before accepting them. It would be a 
thousand pities if the conjectural, unauthenticated, and unfounded 
assertions which are so frequently made and copied the world over, 
were given the stamp of authority in the permanent form of a volume. 


* * * * * 


At a reception of Dickensians and other friends, given at the Holborn 
Restuarant on June 25th, by the Vicar of Netley Abbey, Rev. W. A. C. 
Chevalier, he gave his guests some reminiscences of Thackeray and 
Dickens from his own personal experiences. Some of these reminis- 
cences dated as far back as fifty-six years. Amongst a few interesting 
portraits and relics shown on the occasion, was a manuscript copy of the 
paraphrase of the Gospels, written by Charles Dickens for his children 
of which very few copies are extant, and which has never been printed. 
This meeting, in honour of the Dickens Centenary, was supplementary 
to other meetings in Southampton and at Netley Abbey. 


* * * * * 


Dr. Henry Leffmann printed some time back in a neat little volume, 
a selection of the papers he had read before the Philadelphia Branch 
of the Dickens Fellowship, which we'noticed on page nineteen of volume 
five. He has now printed two more essays—“ Dickens’s Picture of the 
French Revolution” and “ Dickens’s Detectives,” in pamphlet form, 
under the heading of More about Dickens. Those who possess the 
former volume will be glad to know of these two well-thought-out and 
reasoned papers, to add to it. 


* * * * * 


A London Branch of the Dickens Fellowship was inaugurated on 
July 17th, at a specially called meeting at Clifford’s Inn Hall. -A report 
of the proceedings will be found amongst the branch reports on another 
page. Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross was unanimously elected Hon. Secre- 
tary. A new branch is also in course of formation in Hobart, Tasmania, 
in which Archdeacon F. T. Whitington is greatly interested. 

THe Epiror. 
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f CHARLES DICKENS 


A RUSSIAN APPRECIATION 
By VLADIMIR, NABOKOFF 


Li. 

pee force and charm of Dickens are attributable to the inexhaustible 

resource of his fancy, to the whimsical variety of his fiction. If 
you take up one of his books and read the first five pages, you will not 
be able to get away from it. He leads you into a new world, awfully 
Interesting and hitherto unknown to you. But he at once becomes 
Intimate, excites your sympathy and disgust, moves you to laughter 
and tears. You are bewitched, and will not escape his fascination 
until you have finished reading the last page. And you will not cool 
towards the author, and very seldom feel any ennui or indifference while 
perusing his stories. Such is the power and brilliancy of his fancy, 
that while reading them you cannot help forgetting all his short-com- 
ings, which you find out only after releasing yourself from the spell 
of the magician. You then discern the improbability of the story, 
the make-up of many of the situations, the affected character of the 
feelings expressed, and frequent redundancies of style. But all the 
same you were in his power, and as often as you return to his books, 
the result will always be the same. Personally, I am always afraid 
of opening any of his books, for I know that I can never glance over any 
page at random without becoming a prisoner until I have read to the 
very end, and then I have to go back and read from the beginning of 
the volume to the page at which I started. 

Reference has already been made to the anecdote of the sick man who 
was delighted at the prospect of being able before dying to read one 
more number of the issue of Pickwick. In Forster’s Life we find 
another equally eloquent example. It appears that during the negotia- 
tions of Bismarck with Jules Favre before the walls of besieged Paris, 
and while waiting for the bombardment to begin, Moltke sitting there 
in the corner of a room, forgot everything in the world in the absorption 
of Inttle Dorrit. 

The brilliant imagination of Dickens is united with another quality 
particularly emphasised by Taine. I speak of the descriptive power 
whereby everything which he touches is made to take life and shape, 
and to stand out before us with the vividness of figures in a real pic- 
ture, or even as in actual life. After reading of the storm in David 
Copperfield, it seems like something which we ourselves have actually 
gone through. We seem to have been driven on that ill-omened night 
in the old coach, together with the hero of the story from London to 
Yarmouth, struggling against the boisterous wind, and making our 
way down to the sea, where we feel the foam of the waves on our lips, 
and taste the briny flavour of the ocean spray. In fact, we see with 
our own eyes the picture of that night, the alarm of the town, the 
weeping women and agitated old fishermen, in a word, we are present 
at a shipwreck, and together with David, have found the washed-up 
body of Steerforth lying on the beach. The capsized boat in which 
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Peggotty and his family lived, the school of Salem House, the untidy 
room left untouched for scores of years, in which dwelt the jilted bride, 
without taking off her wedding dress or going out, Tom All-Alone’s 
Street in Bleak House; the travelling theatre of Mr. Crummles, in 
Nicholas Nickleby ; revolutionary Paris in A Tale of Two Cities; the 
interior of the Old Curiosity Shop, etc.—an entire kaleidoscope of ever 
changing figures indelibly impressed on the memory. It seems as if 
we had sometimes long ago actually lived through it all, and then 
forgotten it, and now it reappears before our eyes in all its varied 
colours, and seems to be as real as actual life around us. 

But the glowing fancy of Dickens and his power of description are 
secondary attributes of his genius as compared with his other precious 
gift, that of the creative faculty which has given to the world the forms 
of living characters differing from people in the flesh only in that he 
has made them immortal. This, after all, is the highest display of the 
creative faculty in art, and one which approaches the artist towards. 
the Deity. Amongst the characters invented by other first-class 
authors, there are many of which it may be said that they are much 
like people we have known, or others with whom we come into daily 
contact. Only a few are endowed with that higher capacity of artistic 
synthesis, which enables them to gather from the thousand small 
features of their environment the materials for forming a complete 
whole, inspiring it with life, and enriching the world with a typical, 
immortal, human personality. In our Russian literature this capacity 
was possessed in an eminent degree by Gogol. His Tchichikff, Maniloff, 
Sabakevitch, Khlestakoff, the entire gallery of the Revisor are not 
copies from nature, they are not merely heroes of the stage, or of 
the play, but living entities, for each of us more alive than 
many of the people whom we meet every day. They possess a sort of 
independent existence of their own, apart from the story and the in- 
tentions of the author. They are historical, inasmuch as they reflect 
the peculiarities of their time and country. And they are ever young, 
ever new ; they are universally understood by reason of their qualities 
in common with all mankind. Such in the works of Dickens are Mr. 
Pickwick, his servant the inimitable Sam Weller, and Mr. Micawber, 
that super-man, as Chesterton calls him, such was the sanctimonious 
hypocrite, Pecksniff, and that truly Shakesperian type, the astonishing 
Mrs. Gamp. These represent only the higher flights of Dickens in the 
realms of fancy. His novels are crowded with other characters, who, 
although perhaps not of such great artistic importance, are nevertheless 
equally alive and conspicuous. They belong to every class of society. 
Amongst them we have the incomparable representative of aristocracy, 
Sir Lester Dedlock in Bleak House, or Cousin Feenix in Dombey and 
Son. There are also the dregs of the community like the convicts in 
Great Expectations, the thieves and burglars in Oliver Twist. There 
are bankers, stockbrokers, actors, writers, workmen, judges, officials, 
people of society, people of the street, the foolish and the cunning, 
hypocrites and saints, in a word, an entire world, an endless variety 
of life. 
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The fundamental tone of the life-views and artistic essentials of 
Dickens, his humour and the immortal types of his invention, is humoris- 
tic. But his sparkling, bubbling humour bears no trace of pessimism. 
This is the radical difference between him and the author of Dead Souls 
and Mirgorod—Gogol. Atleast three of the above enumerated charac- 
ters of Dickens—Pickwick, Sam Welleg and Micawber—are not negative 
types. We laugh with them and at them, but there is no bitterness 
or malice in our laughter. We love them, and feel that there is some- 
thing in them which makes them attractive. Even in such distinctly 
negative types as Pecksniff and Mrs. Gamp, we find something to our 
liking. They give us pleasure in themselves. They are, of course, 
a thousand times more interesting than many of the people we meet 
every day. Sometimes they sink into caricature, their humour at 
times is coarse, and often overdone, their comicality borders on the 
farcical. Hence another common criticism much spread in England, 
according to which Dickens is vulgar. Yes, he is vulgar in the same 
way that Shakespeare, Cervantes and Gogol are vulgar, because he and 
they represent thatactual life of which the refined and elegant constitutes 
but an insignificant and imperceptible particle. He is vulgar in so 
far as he is expansive, unrestrained in mirth and tears, in so far as 
there is nothing in him insincere. At the same time, there is no purer 
writer in the world, none of a more elevated tone in a general human 
sense. Taine called him wn maitre de morale. And that is true. He 
was not didactic, but for the attentive and careful observer, moral 
lessons flow naturally from his writings as they flow from life itself. 


IV. 

In this cursory sketch, I do not enter upon the task of any general 
literary research. I make no attempt to determine the connection 
between Dickens and his predecessors, contemporaries and successors, 
his place in the history of the English novel, the technical part of his 
art or the peculiarities of his style. After all, in the case of Dickens, 
all these questions are of little interest. No one will deny that Dickens 
had forerunners in Smollett and Fielding, that their influence on his 
literary manner is felt, especially iu the first part of his literary activity. 
Charles Dickens as a literary phenomenon is so original and unlike 
anybody else, that all efforts to trace the source of any “ inheritance ”’ 
are foredoomed to failure. For the same reason, Dickens has estab- 
lished no school. In fact, he had no firmly fixed literary dogmas. 

Beyond his own work Dickens took little interest in general litera- 
ture. And in this respect it is interesting to compare his letters with 
those of Flaubert, for whom literature—his own and that of others— 
* was everything in life. Outside of literature, he was more or less 
indifferent to everything. His letters swarm with literary opinions, 
with pointed and often deadly criticisms. . He poured out his enthu- 
siasm on this subject in his correspondence, and hardly ever wrote 
of anything else, not even in his love letters. On the other hand, in the 
letters of Dickens we meet with the same sparkling humour, the same 
joie de vivre, the same variety as in his novels, but we almost never feel 
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that he is a professional literary man. We find no trace of criticism. 
He seems to ignore everything done in literature outside and apart 
from himself. In his biography Forster says Dickens was the pleas- 
antest of companions among his friends, who forgot that he had ever 
written, and only felt the charm and fascination of his nature. Indeed, 
he was no bookish man ; life was for him more interesting than books, 
and it was not the reading of books that influenced his work. No 
“ artistic theories” are to be gained from a study of Dickens. On the 
contrary, he seems to upset all generally accepted canons of artistic 
productions. He did not elaborate his works. It would have been 
absurd for him to labour like Flaubert for whole weeks at one single 
page, embroidering and touching up every line, every word. Dickens 
wrote straight off the reel with remarkable speed, sometimes at the 
rate of eight printed pages a day, often without any deliberate plan, 
not knowing to what conclusion his fancy would eventually lead. For 
some quite trivial, external cause, he would often completely change 
his original conception of a character. Sometimes he asked Forster 
to make alterations in the proof sheets at his discretion. As already 
mentioned, he sometimes wrote several stories at a time. All this 
would, of course, be impossible for any other writer but not for Charles 
Dickens. His examples, better than anything else, prove the vanity 
of all artistic theories. It confronts all disputes and contradictions 
about them with palpable, indisputable forms of everlasting art. 


| Conclusion). 


CHARLES DICKENS AND SIR EDWARD BULWER 
LYTTON 


By ROBERT ALLBUT 


Gets DICKENS, as we all know, had a wide circle of personal 

friends and admirers, but comparatively a few only who were 
admitted to the reserved sanctum of his more intimate regard. Of 
this limited and select group of favoured ones, there may be specially 
enumerated the names of the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Watson, Miss Burdett 
Coutts, Miss Mary Boyle, William Macready, Charles Fechter, Daniel 
Maclise, Clarkson Stanfield, John Forster, Judge Talfourd, Wilkie 
Collins, Mark Lemon, Augustis Egg and Douglas Jerrold. 

Notably among the contemporary authors of his day, was his friend 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton (“ artist in words,” so self-styled in the 
preface to Zanonz), whose helpful criticism and advice were always 
warmly welcomed. The works of Sir Bulwer, rightly esteemed as among 
the literary masterpieces of the early Victorian age, seem to be some- 
what disregarded in these modern times ; nevertheless their characteris- 
tics of faultless composition and classical adornment, possess a charm 
and beauty which must ever command the appreciation of Englishmen. 

His books were produced, broadly speaking, concurrently with the 
works of Dickens, ranging over a period of some thirty years in the 
nineteenth century, and including his grand historical tales and his 
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later Caxton series. Truly “there were giants in the earth in those 
days,” and we have fallen on the times of ordinary authorship. Books 
are plentiful, but Literature is scarce. 

In John Forster’s Life of Dickens, we have several recorded allusions 
on the part of Dickens to the very friendly relations which existed 
between himself and Lord Lytton. During the serious illness of 
Thomas Hood (1845), he wrote from Rome, evidently referring to 
some sympathetic action or expression :—‘‘ Bulwer Lytton’s conduct 
is that of a generous and noble-minded man, as I have ever thought 
him to be.”—Forster’s Biography of Dickens, Memorial Edition, 
Vol. I., p. 379. In further references to this handsome Edition, the 
volume and page only will be quoted. 

Among the earlier records of Sir 
Bulwer’s acquaintance with, and 
admiration for, the works of his 
brother-artist, there occurs in his 
preface (1845) to Naght and Morn- 
ing, an appreciative reference to 
Martin Chuzzlewrt, completed dur- 
ing the preceding year. He says :— 
“* T have shewn in Robert Beaufort 
the systematic self-seeker, in whom 
the world forgives the lack of all 
that is generous, warm and noble, 
in order to respect the passive 
acquiescence in methodical conven- 
tions, and hollow forms. And how 
common such men are with us in 
this century, and how inviting and 
how necessary their delineation 
may be seen in this—that the popu- 
lar and pre-eminent Observer.of the 
age in which we live has since SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 
placed their prototype in vigorous ; 
colours upon imperishable canvas.” To this paragraph a note is 
appended :—“ Need I say that I allude to the Pecksniff of Mr. Dickens ?” 

Reference to a well-known character of apocryphal fame in Martin 
Chuzzlewit—evidently a favourite book with Sir Edward—also occurs 
in a later work, What will he do with it, Book I., Chapter II. Again, 
in the same novel (by E. B. L.), we find a quotation adopted by Mr. 
Feeder, B.A. (vide Dombey and Son), as well as that in The Old Currosity 
Shop, taken by Dick Swiveller from his familiar author,—Book IV., 
Chapter XII. sect 

Lord Lytton supplied the prologue to Every Man in his Humour, 
as presented by Dickens and his company of splendid strollers at Liver- 
pool, on July 28th, 1847, for the benefit of Leigh Hunt ; and spoken on 
that occasion by John Forster. It seems that this prologue was not 
printed at the time, but the lines were remembered by Leigh Hunt, 
several years later, to the following effect :— 
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“Mild amid foes, within a prison free, 
He. comes—our gray-haired bard of Rimini! 
Comes with the pomp of memories in his train, 
Pathos and wit, sweet pleasure and sweet pain! 
Comes with familiar smile and cordial tone, 
Our hearths’ wise cheerer!—let us cheer his own! 
Song links her children with a golden thread, 
To aid the living bard strides forth the dead. 
Hark, the frank music of the elder age :— 
Ben Jonson’s giant tread sounds ringing up the stage, 
Hail the large shapes our fathers loved! again, 
Wellbred’s light ease, and Kitely’s jealous pain, 
Cob shall have sense, and Stephen be polite, 
Brainworm shall preach, and Bobadil shall fight, 
Each here a merit not his own’shall find, 
And Every Man the Humour to be kind.”’—Vol. IT., p. 6. 


Three years afterwards, November 1850, Dawid Copperfield was 
completed, but Sir Edward had formed his opinion of the work five 
months previously, when the fifteenth number was published. He then 
sent to his friend, the author, his appreciative approval. This Dickens 
cordially welcomed (July 18th, 1850). “‘ You gratify me more than I 
can tell you by what you say about Copperfield, because I hope myself 
that some heretofore deficient qualities are there.” —Vol. II., p. 107. 

Towards the end of that same month, November 1850, Lord Lytton, 
being host and patron, three private performances were given at 
Knebworth Hall, in accordance with the original east, assisted by 
several gentlemen amateurs of the county, who took part in farces and 
comedy ; very high jinks generally, in view of which a severe discussion 
was started as to the feasibility of a scheme for the more permanent 
help of writers and artists needing assistance. The enterprise was 
approved, and the Guild of Lnterature and Art, thus originated at 
Knebworth, became in a few months un fait accompli. 

A leading drama entitled “ Not so bad as we seem,” was provided by 
Sir Edward, and was first performed, ‘“‘ under the direction of Mr. 
Charles Dickens,’ at Devonshire House, May 16th, 1851, before Queen 
Victoria, Prince Albert, and a brilliant audience. On the second and 
later presentations, the comedy was followed by a farce—Mr. Nightin- 
gale’s Diary—written by Mark Lemon.—Vol. II., pp. 75/6-78/9. 

In March 1851, a farewell dinner was given in honour of Macready, 
who was then relinquishing his profession as an actor, on which 
occasion Lord Lytton presided. In a speech proposing the health of 
the Chairman, Dickens rendered him the following well-deserved 
tribute of friendship and regard :—“ In the path we both tread, I have 
uniformly found him to be, from the first, the most generous of men; 
quick to encourage, slow to disparage, and ever anxious to assert the 
order of which he is so great an ornament. . . . There cannot be 
and there cannot ever have been, among the followers of literature, 
a man so entirely without the grudging little jealousies that too often 
disparage its brightness, as Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton.—Vol. II., p. 77. 
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Hospitalities being freely and frequently exchanged, Charles Dickens 
passed a week at Knebworth, accompanied by his daughter and Miss 
Hogarth, in the summer of 1861, in conference relative to Lord Lytton’s 
Strange Story, which was first published for six months, in the weekly 
issue of All the Year Round (August 10th, 1861 to March 8th, 1862), 
and styled by the Editor The New Romance. 

Writing to Forster, July 1st, 1861, he refers to Sir Edward as being 
at that time “in better health and spirits than I have seen him in all 
these years; a little weird occasionally, regarding magic and spirits, 
but always fair and frank under opposition. He was brilliantly talka- 
tive, anecdotal and droll; looked young and well, laughed heartily ; 
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and enjoyed with great zest some games we played. In his artist 
character and talk, he was full of interest and matter, saying the 
subtlest and finest things, but that he never fails in.’”—Vol. II., 

. 257. 

: Preceding Sir Edward’s story, Great Expectations was published 
weekly in All the Year Round, December Ist, 1860 to August 3rd, 1861, 
the proof-sheets of which were sent to Sir Bulwer. It was originally 
intended that Pip should remain unmarried, but to this unsatisfactory 
finale, Lord Lytton demurred, and the termination of the tale was 
altered accordingly. 

Dickens thus wrote to Forster :—“ I have changed the end of Great 
Expectations from and after Pip’s return to Joe’s, and finding his little 
likeness there. Bulwer, who has been, as you know, extraordinarily 
taken by the book, so strongly urged it upon me, after reading the 
proofs, and supported his view with such good reasons, that I have 
resolved to make the change. You shall have it when you come back 
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to town. I have put in as pretty a little piece of writing as I could, 
and I have no doubt the story will be more acceptable through the 
alteration.”—Vol. II., p. 324. 

In 1865, the first volume of Our Mutual Friend being completed in 
February of that year, Sir Bulwer sent Dickens a friendly and critical 
remonstrance, desiring him to consider, in reference to the humour of 
a certain portion of the work, whether “ the modesties of art ”’ had been 
sufficiently regarded. To this Dickens replied in the following terms :— 

“T cannot tell you how highly I prize your letter, or with what pride 
and pleasure it inspires me. Nor do I for a moment question its 
criticism (if objection so generous and easy may be called by that hard 
name) otherwise than on this ground, that I work slowly and with great 
care, and never give way to my invention recklessly, but constantly 
restrain it; and that I think it is my infirmity to fancy or perceive rela- 
tions in things which are not apparent generally. Also I have such an 
inexpressible enjoyment of what I see in a droll light, that I dare say 
I pet it as if it were a spoilt child. . This is all I have to offer in arrest 
of judgment.” —Vol. II., p. 306. 

Subsequent to the death of this most valued correspondent, an 
unpublished manuscript was found, affording evidence that Lord 
Lytton had since altered his opinion. In it, he defends humorous 
authorship from the charge of exaggeration, illustrating his position 
by certain classical examples.—Vol. II., p. 311. 

In an appreciative communication, December 1865, Lord Lytton 
warmly expressed his cordial admiration of Doctor Marigold’s Pre- 
scriptions, the current Christmas number of All the Year Round, then 
recently appearing—a fine example of Dickensian pathos and humour. 
Acknowledging its receipt, the author wrote on December 31st :— 
“T received your letter in praise of Doctor Marigold, and read and 
re-read all your generous words fifty times over with inexpressible 
delight. I cannot tell you how they gratified and affected me.”—Vol. 
IL., p. 331. 

Rae from Dickens—January 10th, 1866—to Lord Lytton, anent 
The Tales of Miletus, then recently received, he stated his inexpressible 
pleasure in reading the book. , “ When I closed it at past midnight,” 
wrote Charles Dickens, “my mind was filled with a crowd of new 
delights. To-day I have read it again, and the crowd is doubled. My 
ear instantly took to the metres. When they changed, I changed as 
easily and sympathetically. Insomuch that I cannot represent to 
myself any one of the tales as told in any other way than your way.” 
There follows a detailed review of several of the poems, particulars 
of which concluding with a loving reminiscence of The Last Days of 
Pompeii, may be found in a very interesting note of Forster’s Bio- 
graphy.—Vol. Th-peis: 

On November 2nd, 1867, Lord Lytton presided at a farewell dinner 
in the Freemasons’ Hall, given in honour of Dickens, on the eve of his 
departure for his second visit to America. This visit, Lord Lytton had 
previously strongly recommended. A week later, having arranged 
for his Christmas Number—the last of the series—( No Thoroughfare, 
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to which Mr. Wilkie Collins equally contributed)—he sailed for Boston 
in the Cuba.—Vol. II., p. 292. 

During his Reading Tour in America, Charles Dickens wrote to his 
friend from Boston. “ Being in Cambridge,” he wrote, “I thought 
I would go over the Medical School, and see the exact localities where 
Professor Webster did that amazing murder, and worked so hard to 
rid himself of the body of the murdered man. I find there is, of course, 
no rational doubt that the Professor was always a secretly cruel man.” 
The letter is continued for the edification of his correspondent, by the 
relation of “an amazing and fearful story,” in reference to this same 
Webster.—Vol. II., p. 365. 

Thus, for many years of intimate association, the two master-authors 
of the last century interchanged criticism, thought and feeling, in 
fraternal reciprocity :— 


“‘Self-reverent each, and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individuality ; ” 
’ 


but the one ever esteeming the other a fellow-artist, as an excellent 
and worthy co-labourer in the fair realm of literature. 

In this connection, it may be interesting to note an item in the 
correspondence of “ Claudius Clear,” a well-known contributor to 
The British Weekly. In his usual hebdomadal letter, March 7th, under 
the heading of The Pleasures and Advantages of Rereading, he writes 
as follows :—“‘If the fiction is sound, it is not a hard fate to go over 
the Waverley Novels again and again, not hard to read Bulwer Lytton, 
from ‘“‘ Pelham ” and “ Eugene Aram,” right on to ‘“‘ Kenelm Chillingly”’ 
still less hard to read all that can be reached of Charles Dickens. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
XCII 


INCT though a tomb should serve to testify 
Will I regard thee dead,—thou livest on ; 

The spirit lingers though the dust be gone, 

As lurks the sunset’s glory in the sky. 

E’en through the mist of fleeting years can I 

Still catch the strain that echoes sweet upon 

My listening ear, and ever and anon 

The sadder tone enmingled with a sigh. 


For thou art master still of joy and grief, 
Ere flits the smile perchance the tears may flow ; 
For frail humanity thou hold’st a brief 
To prove the hope that lies in deepest woe ; 
Believing ever in man’s inborn power 
To rise above his faults, and claim Life’s dower. 
Tom SEFTON. 
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“A TALE OF TWO CITIES” AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


By the Rev. R. W; G. HUNTER 


jc: referring to A Tale of Two Cities, Dickens says :—“ I set myself 

the task of writing a picturesque story, rising in every chapter with 
characters true to life nature, but whom the story itself should express 
more than they should express themselves by dialogue.” This sub- 
ordination of character to incident John Forster says “ was for him a 
hazardous, and not an entirely successful experiment.” That the 
strength of Dickens lay in characterization is assumed in all sound 
criticism of the works of the author of Pickwick, but we deny that this 
experiment was not a success. Let the public, in this case, be the 
judges. The extraordinary popularity of the tale shews which way the 
wind blows. So also does the fact that with many, Sydney Carton is 
their favourite character in fiction. The wisdom of the preference 
may be challenged, but not the fact. 

But if Dickens was pre-eminent in portraiture, his genius, as in the 
case of Shakespeare and Scott, the only two other writers with whom, 
for range as a creator, he can be compared—was not confined to one 
form of expression. His works are many and various, but his literary 
expression of himself would not have been complete without the Tale 
of Two Cities. 

It is, we submit, a supreme effort of imagination, perhaps Dickens’ 
greatest. Never did “ the plastic power,” as Coleridge calls it, of man’s 
highest faculty more clearly shew itself, nor more powerfully animate 
its own creations, so that they live and move before us, than in this 
compelling story. 

It is the function of genius that it shall seize the essential property 
of the subject it examines; that it shall tear from it its secret, and 
compel it to reveal itself i in beauty, pathos, struggle, terror as it may 
be. 

So in this story we touch the very soul of the French Revolution. 
If not on the same vast stage, as in Carlyle’s prose epic, yet in sheer 
elemental power it is equal to it. This haunting subject has drawn 
into its maelstrom the creator of Sam Weller, just as it had the author 
of Teufelsdrock. And is it not the greatest drama in human history ? 
_ This battle of the Titans is the Iliad of modern Europe. Indeed, for 
fascinating interest, however revolting much of it is, what period can 
compare with the picturesque era in French history, beginning with 
the age of the evil ascendancy of Catherine de Medici, and ending when 
the sun of Napoleon set on Waterloo! Whatever may be said of their 
lighter characteristics, the doings of the French people have more than 
once bestrid Europe like a Colossus. Into the reasons for this, time, 
and the scope of our paper, will not permit us to enter. 

With the force born in him, Dickens conveys to the reader the spirit 
of the Revolution. All through it dominates the story like the por- 
tentous thunderstorm described in chapter VI. The characters are 
as puppets in the hands of a mighty impersonal force. Dr. and Lucy 
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Manette, Darnay and Carton, Madame Defarge, the Vengeance and 
others seem like the playthings of a terrible, irresistible fate. A long 
epoch of oppression and grinding merciless taxation has writ the sen- 
tence of the House of Bourbon ; the Furies are loosed, and they possess 
' the stage for themselves. 

And strangely—if, indeed, it is strange—the dread spirit of the 
Revolution seems to have incarnated itself in a woman—Madame 
Defarge. Women have often been the relentless, moving spirits of 
social and political upheavals, especially in French history. 

The Tale of Two Cities is an historical novel, though not in the sense 
in which Kenilworth—in which the real characters of the period come 
on the stage—is an historicalnovel. It is rather as Forster points out, 
a family story of the Revolution. But the history that is in it is not 
episodical to it, as in Esmond or the Virginians. It is vital and domi- 
nant. This terrible cataclysm touches, penetrates, subdues, colours, 
vivifies everything that comes within its fatal influence. Not only 
Demos, but the scenes, places, buildings, and the weather express the 
Revolution. 

The story opens like the first scene of a Greek tragedy, or like the 
unhallowed and ominous meeting of the witches in Macbeth. Bulwer 
Lytton, who, if he was anything, was a literary artist, well knew the 
impressive effect of foreshadowings of the denouement of a story, and 
in the earlier chapters of The Last Days of Pompeii there are significant 
omens of the catastrophe which will overwhelm the gay city. So in the 
<6 tale.”’ 

How suggestive of what is to follow is the opening of this electric 
story—the Dover Mail—the French coast veiled in “‘ mist and vapour ” 
—the spilling of the cask of wine—the last journey of the Marquis— 
his murder in the chateau, like the first cannon shot—the signal gun 
for the roar of battle that is to follow! With what effect is the figure 
of the Gorgon’s head employed by the master, with the grim application 
to which it leads “ the stone face for which it had waited for two hun- 
dred years!” The gage was at last thrown down—the awful challenge 
to society, and in the burning of the chateau there was seen the sym- 
bolic end of privilege, of haughty aloofness, of secure rank, of the 
beau-monde—all called into existence by insolent selfishness and wealth. 
Mark the contrast! Nothing in Dickens is more powerful than the 
imaginative descriptions of St. Antoine, the focus of the Revolution. 
St. Antoine despised, poverty stricken, but now St. Antoine, with 
Demos awake, turbulent, terrible, irresistible! In the taking of the 
Bastille we see the overthrow of power and law. And the women 
knitting! 7.e., the unnatural association cf a quiet, domestic, peaceful, 
harmless occupation with demonic purpose—the counting of heads on 
the guillotine! It makes the reader shudder. And with what power 
is destiny—fate—expressed in the image of the Loadstone Rock! The 
drag of the Revolution is felt in England, and, as ships are attracted 
to their doom, so Darnay is drawn from the sacred shelter of this happy 
island to Paris, where Terror reigns, and no life is safe. The grindstone 
and the sharpening of swords for their bloody work furnish another 
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scene in this awful drama of hate and death. The Black Prison of the 
Conciergerie; the dread Tribunal; the endless procession of the 
tumbrils—and lastly, “ the figure of the sharp female called La Guillo- 
tine,” in the Place de la Revolution, with its tale of heads of high and 
low, male and female, old and young,—all these rise in a hideous cres- 
cendo of hate and vengeance, that perhaps has no parallel of its own 
gigantic kind in human history. And this set as a tune to the fateful 
legend of “The Republic, one and indivisible, Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity—or Death!” The consummate sacrifice of Sydney Carlton 
—like the death of Zanoni, in the companion story of Dickens’s life-long 
friend—relieves the fearful oppression of the ghastly phantasmagoria, 
and casts a tender, pathetic light on the closing scene. 


A DICKENS ROOM AND FELLOWSHIP AT 
ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, EALING 


Speech by Mrs. PERUGINI 


ee M?*Y his happy fancies float about the place, filling the minds of 

those who love his works with content and merriment, and 
may each one who crosses this threshold attain to something of the 
spirit in which those works were written, leaving behind him as he 
enters every mean and envious thought, narrow prejudice, or unkind- 
ness of heart, and be firm in his cheerful determination to follow in his 
own life, and carry out in his intercourse with the world, the humane 
teachings of a great writer.” 

With these impressive thoughts, charmingly phrased, Mrs. Perugini 
declared open the room set apart, and dedicated to the memory of 
her father at Ealing St. John’s School, on July 17th. 

The occasion was the inauguration of the first branch of the Dickens 
Fellowship for young people established through the enthusiasm of the 
Headmaster, Mr. EK. J. Golledge and his confrére, Mr. C. M. Matthews. 

The Dickens room is one of the classrooms transformed to give the 
appearance of an old-fashioned apartment, with oak beams, panelled 
walls, and diamond-shaped windows. The walls are covered with 
framed pictures supplied by many friends, including Mrs. Perugini, 
Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, Mr. Martin Harvey, Mr. Bransby Williams, 
Mr. Seymour Hicks, Mr. T. W. Lange, Mr. Wm. Miller, Mr. B. W. Matz, 
and others. An old-fashioned fireplace has taken the place of the 
modern one, a settle has been made from old desks, whilst a bust of the 
novelist, presented by his publishers, Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 
looks down upon the unique scene. It was in this room, tastefully 
decorated with geraniums and green foliage, that Mrs. Perugini uttered 
the words already quoted, and declared “that from this moment it 
shall be known to all men as ‘ The Dickens Room.’ ”’ 

Previously, a very enjoyable programme had been presented in the 
large classroom, before an audience of over one hundred guests, which 
included the members of the Council of the Dickens Fellowship, and 
many local celebrities, and the scholars. Speeches were made by the 
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Rev. J. J. Summerhayes, Chairman of the School of Manage- 
ment, Mr. B. W. Matz, and Mr. E. J. Golledge. The scholars sang - 
several songs, Mr. Wm. Miles gave a recital from Pickwick, in his own 
inimitable style, and the boys performed very cleverly a dramatic 

sketch, entitled, “ Oliver’s Rebellion.” Previous to performing the 
opening ceremony of the Dickens Room, Mrs. Perugini addressed the 
audience, in which she said :—“It is with very great pleasure that, 
accompanied by my kind and valued friends, those members of the 
London Dickens Fellowship who are able to: visit you this afternoon, 
I find myself at St. John’s Boys’ School, on the happy occasion when 
you establish your own Dickens Fellowship, and celebrate the event by 
the production of a play written by Mr. Cecil M. Matthews, and founded 
on one of my father’s stories, in which the characters are to be inter- 
preted by some of the pupils of St. John’s School. It is an honour to 
my father’s memory which I beg to assure you is keenly felt by his 
daughter, who is also greatly pleased at the prospect of being present 
at one of Mr. Miles’s admirable recitations. 

“ As you will readily understand, ladies and gentlemen, I listen very 
often to praise of my father, and it is no new thing to hear how well 
his books are loved in this country, as in many other countries ; while 
to me there is a constant new interest and pleasure in watching the 
different ways in which appreciation of his genius is displayed by his 
various admirers ; but when the masters of a well-known and influential 
school not only inaugurate a ‘ Dickens Room,’ in their establishment, 
but bring his works into the very lives and education of the new genera- 
tion growing up so rapidly around us, then words—or I should say, my 
words—are quite inadequate to express what I feel on the subject, and 
all I can say is, that I think those gentlemen are actuated by a very 
broad and enlightened spirit indeed, and that had so noble a mode of 
expressing appreciation been usual, or even probable in my father’s 
lifetime, in the case of Scott, for instance, or any other great writer 
of fiction, it would have been met by him, I am quite sure, with the 
most enthusiastic and unqualified approval. 

“That the boys of St. John’s should be attracted to my father’s 
works does not surprise me. My father would always be understood 
by manly, healthy-minded boys, for he loved and understood them, 
sympathising with them in every incident of their lives, and there is 
not a boy he has described in his books, from the ‘ fat-boy ’ in Pickwick 
down to ‘ Pip’ and the ‘ pale young gentleman ’ and ‘ Trabb’s boy ’— 
all to be found in the pages of Great Expectations—whom he did not 
know through and through, and as perfectly as though he had learnt 
him by heart! If my father had bid farewell to all his own boyish 
feelings, aspirations and enthusiasms as he grew to be a man, he never 
could have become the writer he was; but because he was faithful 
to the memory of his youth, this strong though simple tie still binds 
him to the hearts of boys who, in their turn, will never fail him in 
bringing to his works fresh students, and fresh believers.” 

It was truly a pleasant and profitable afternoon that was spent by 
all those who were fortunate enough to be present, and the new branch 
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of the Dickens Fellowship, started under such happy conditions, should 
thrive and flourish. Mr. C. M. Matthews is the Hon. Secretary, and 
should any of our readers possess duplicates of pictures or Dickens 
mementoes, we suggest that no more deserving home could be found 
for them. 


“THE ‘CHIEF ’* 
New Edition of George Dolby’s Fascinating Book 


as centenary year has brought with it many new books, and 

many reprints of old books, but with not more than one exception 
the most welcome is this reprint of Dolby’s admirable work. (It 
need scarcely be said that the exception is the ‘“‘ Memorial ” edition 
of Forster’s Life.) It was fitting that this reprint should be now 
issued. It was much needed. First published in 1885, Charles 
Dickens as I knew him has long been out of print, and though copies 
have not fetched high prices, they have become rare and more rare, 
whilst the demand has steadily grown, so that it is a matter for sur- 
prise that we should have had to wait twenty-seven years for a new 
edition at a moderate price. 

To all who really want to know Dickens, this book is absolutely 
indispensable. Indeed, one may almost say that if it is taken as a 
supplement to Forster’s monumental work, a knowledge of the man is 
obtained to which a complete library of Dickensiana will add nothing 
essential. Biographies galore exist, but Forster’s remains unchal- 
lenged ; critical studies in plenty are on the market, but Forster’s 
critical chapters are really all sufficient ; personal reminiscences have 
been written by the shoal, but none knew him as Forster knew him, 
and no one knew his daily life during the years of the reading tours 
so intimately as George Dolby knew it. Unlike some who have given 
us books on the strength of acquaintance with Dickens, Dolby 
had something worth telling—the wonderful story of the reading tours. 
It was an episode in the novelist’s life which had stirred the imagination 
of the whole world, an episode whose history needed to be written. 
Dolby was the only man who could have done it. None other than 
he had spent day and night with “the chief’ during those travels in 
the United Kingdom and in the United States; had seen him under 
all conditions: and none other than he could tell the story of what 
was a tragedy while yet it was a triumph. 

In a special preface to this edition, “‘O. S.”’—initials which hide an 
identity not unknown to readers of the Dickensian—touches this 
point. The book, he says, stands apart from the numberless books 
devoted to the novelist’s life “in that it deals exclusively and fully with 
a phase of Dickens’s career, but lightly touched upon by others who 
had perforce to secure their knowledge second-hand.” Dolby was able 


* Charles Dickens as I knew him ; the Story of the Reading Tours in Great 
Britain and America. By George Dolby, Charles Dickens’s Secretary and 
Manager. New Edition, with 14 portraits and other illustrations. London : 
Everett & Co., Ltd. Qs. net. 
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to write on the tours from a personal, intimate, and business stand- 
point. “ The result is an authoritative work, full of facts, full of life, 
and good spirits, and one which contributes much to the knowledge of 
Dickens’s many-sided character.” And O.S. does not exaggerate 
when he adds that to the Dickens student the book is indispensable. 
For the story is told delightfully. Dolby was not a literary man 


CHARLES DICKENS AND GEORGE DOLBY. 
A caricature from an American Paper. 


by any means, but he rose to the occasion when he applied himself 
to the writing of this book. A plain, straightforward story it is that 
he tells, but it is told with such evident gusto, its relator so obviously 
lives once more those happy, though often anxious times with “ the 
chief,” that we make bold to say that no more readable book—quite 
apart from the value of the material—has been published about Dickens. 
And in its pages the novelist lives again. We have no mere diary of 
the tours, but we see Dickens living the strenuous life, always the bright- 
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spirited, lovable man, the hearty, true friend, the idol of the public— 
we see him as, on the testimony of scores of his friends, we know he 
was, living and enjoying life in this world as he has taught thousands 
to live and enjoy it. Whether he is dancing a hornpipe in a railway 
carriage, or entering into the arrangements for the great “‘ international 
walking match,” or fighting against the American catarrh which so 
sapped his strength, he is always the same cheery soul that is reflected 
in all his books, the same cheery soul that was so loved, not only by 
his intimates, but by the masses. It is a fascinating picture that Dolby 
gives us, and we welcome this new edit on gladly. It is well printed, 
and neatly bound. A copious index is added, and there are many 
interesting portraits and other illustrations. 


J.W.T.L. 


MR. MARCUS STONE, R.A., AND CHARLES 
DICKENS 


Mr. Marcus Stone completed his seventy-second year on July 4th, and in an 
interview with a representative otf The Morning Post spoke of -his associations 
with Charles Dickens. 


ey I SUPPOSE I am one of the few persons still surviving who really 

knew Dickens intimately,” he said. “As a young man I was 
. frequently invited to stay at Gad’s Hill, his home in Kent. I spent 
Christmas at that place every year as long as he lived there, besides 
paying a visit sometimes in the summer for a month at a time. Such 
was his thoughtfulness that even when he was away reading in America, 
by his express instructions, Christmas continued to be celebrated at 
Gad’s Hill, and we who were his intimates assembled there as usual. 
Of course, the place was not quite the same without him. How we 
all worshipped him. I really believe a nobler man never lived. He 
was at times even foolishly generous. I remember that a man whom 
he employed robbed him abominably. He was advised to prosecute 
the fellow, but this he declined to do. Instead, he actually started the 
delinquent in a little business. When remonstrated with on the sub- 
ject all that large-hearted man would say was: “ Poor fellow, he has 
lost his character, and will not be able to get another situation.’ Some- 
times I saw‘ Dickens at the Household Words office, in Wellington 
Street, within a few yards of where the Morning Post office now stands. 
‘Are you for a chop at the office and the theatre afterwards ?’ he 
would write to me, and naturally I was not loth to accept the invitation 
thus conveyed. It was his great delight to see M. Fechter, that de- 
lightful actor, who in those days was the idol of the town. 

“Speaking of Fechter reminds me of the Swiss chalet which he 
presented to Dickens, and which was set up in the grounds of Gad’s 
Hill. I was on a visit there when the thing arrived straight from 
Switzerland. It was a wonderful collection of parts which had to be 
put together like a puzzle. At that time there was a little French 
stage carpenter at the Lyceum, where Fechter was acting. His name 
was Godin, and he was a genius in his way. Fechter brought him from 
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Paris with him. Godin invented all sorts of admirable scenic contri- 
vances which have since formed part of the common stock of our stage 
machinery. Like every one else, he had great admiration for Dickens, 
and he insisted that he should go to Gad’s Hill and put up the chalet 
himself. Dickens accepted the obliging offer, and Godin went down, 
expecting to be able to finish the work in one day. The puzzle proved 
more complicated than he thought, however, and when the evening 
came the structure was still unfinished. Dickens, however, offered 
him dinner and a bed. The family pointed out that their annual 
New Year’s dinner was to take place that night, and that several 
noblemen and persons of distinction in the country had been invited 
to it. ‘ Never mind,” said Dickens, ‘I can find him a suit of evening 
clothes, and I daresay he will look as well as any one else. How can 
I, when M. Godin has come down as an act of friendship to me, let 
him go to the “ Falstaff” to sleep?’ The little French carpenter 
dined in good company that night, and I have no doubt that to his 
dying days it was a proud recollection to him. 

“ Dickens, I may tell you, had nothing of the feeling of class ex- 
clusiveness about him. Indeed, he had quite an exaggerated respect 
for anyone who did any work, no matter how humble it might be. 
My business relations with Dickens were no less pleasant than my 
private relations. When I illustrated Our Mutual Friend and Great 
Expectations I used to get proofs and select my own subjects. I then 
sent them on for his approval, and I have no recollection that he ever 
rejected one, although I was a mere boy at the time. He would send 
them back with the title written underneath them. His knowledge 
of all that concerned his characters was remarkable. Sometimes I 
had to ask him for information with regard to some of them, as of 
course I was working with him, and had read only part of the story. 
The cover of Our Mutual Friend, with the representation of different 
incidents in the story, I drew after seeing an amount of matter equiva- 
lent to no more than the first two one-shilling monthly parts. Here 
it is: you will see that I depicted, among other characters, Mr. Silas 
Wegg. Well, I was aware that Wegg had a wooden leg, but I wanted 
to know whether this was his right or his left leg, as there was nothing 
in the material before me that threw light on this point. To my sur- 
prise, Dickens said: ‘I do not know. I do not think I had identified 
the leg.’ That was the only time I ever knew him to be at fault on a 
point of this kind, for as a rule he was ready to describe down to the 
minutest details the personal characteristics, and, I might almost add, 
the life-history of the creations of his fancy.” 


“OLIVER TWIST ” ON THE CINEMATOGRAPH 


A new version of the story of Oliver Twist has been produced under 
the superintendence of Mr. Thomas Bentley, the Dickensian character 
actor, for the cinematograph, and will shortly be on exhibition. The 
scenes have all been enacted in actual places associated with the 
book. 

rs 
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DICKEN S’S READING OF “THE CHIMES ” 
A CURIOUS DISCOVERY 
By 0. SACK 

A VALUABLE collection of autograph letters, written by John 

Forster to his friend W. J. Fox, dating from 1836 to 1864 (the 
year of the latter’s death), is in the possession of Messrs. Maggs Bros., 
of the Strand, and is extremely interesting. The letters are varying in 
length, from brief messages, to six pages ; but all show the intimacy 
of the friendship which existed between the two notable men. 

William Johnson Fox was a prominent politician, a staunch free- 
trader, an advanced Liberal, and a great orator. He was also the 
leader of the Unitarians at South Place Chapel, and, throughout these 
letters, it is made evident that Forster frequently visited the chapel 
to hear his friend, for he continually gives expression to his admiration 
of Fox’s orations. The letters are, of course, full of references to dis- 
tinguished persons of the day, such as Macready, Leigh Hunt, Carlyle, 
Landor, Bulwer Lytton, Maclise and Robert Browning. With the 
latter he seems to have quarrelled, for we find the following paragraph 
in one of the letters dated 21st September, 1839 :—“ Ask Miss Flower 
this question for me :—“‘ If friendly relations are to be resumed between 
myself and Browning, on whom, in her judgment, and taking into 
account my obvious motive in all that passed, rests the propriety of 
making the first advance ?’” and goes on to speak of the friendship 
“on which I place no indifferent value.” 

There is naturally a good deal about his own books in the letters, 
but, curiously with but one exception, there are only a couple of brief 
references to his friend Dickens, and those of no import. The excep- 
tion is in regard to Dickens’s well-remembered reading of ‘“ The 
Chimes ” at Forster’s house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, made prominent 
by Maclise’s familiar picture of the scene, in Forster’s life. 

In collecting these letters for the purpose of binding them, Messrs. 
Maggs Bros. came upon the one in which Forster invites Fox to be 
present at the reading, and they naturally thought of including Mac- 
lise’s picture as an appropriate addenda. It was then discovered that 
the date on the picture, and the context of the letter did not coincide. 
The letter runs as follows :— 


Monday, December 2nd, 1844. 
58 L. I. F.* 
My Dear Fox, 

I hope you will be well enough to come out to-morrow evening. 
Dickens proposes to read us his little story. It is a tea party, D. object- 
ing to anything more jovial, and we assemble punctually at half-past 
six. To-morrow, Tuesday. Come if you can. D. is in town for four 
days only!! 

Your note was a great relief to me, and an enormous pleasure to F. 
But he did not think it you in the first instance. Ill attend to orders 
this week. To-morrow you shall have what you write for. 


Ever and ever yours, my dear F., 
J. F. 


* 58 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
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__ The envelope which contained this note is also preserved, and shows 
it was posted in Holborn, W.C., December 2nd, 1844. 

According to this letter, the reading of “‘ The Chimes” at Forster’s 
House must have taken place on Tuesday, December 3rd, 1844, whereas 
the inscription on Maclise’s picture states that it took place on Monday, 
December 2nd, 1844, and Forster repeats the statement in the text 
of the book, when he says that Dickens “ saw his little book in its 
final form for publication; and to a select few brought together on 
Monday, the 2nd of December, at my house, had the opportunity of 
reading it aloud.” 

At first, one immediately jumps to the conclusion that possibly 
Forster misdated his letter, but he specifically mentions “ To-morrow, 
Tuesday,” and dates his letter Monday. The Post Office stamp on 
the envelope, too, is dated December 2nd, which would make it im- 
possible for Fox to receive the invitation until the next day, Tuesday. 

There was a second reading brought about by the solicitation of 
Thomas Ingoldsby (Mr. Barham), at which Foublanque was also 
present ; but Forster does not give the date of that reading or say 
where it took place. However, as Fox was amongst the company 
depicted in Maclise’s drawing, and Foublanque and Barham were off, 
it would seem clear that the reading to which Forster invited Fox and 
the one at which he was present, was that of which Maclise made the 
sketch. 

Therefore, one must assume that Forster made a slight mistake 
in dates when compiling his “ Life ” of the novelist, and that the reading 
pictured by Maclise took place on Tuesday, December 3rd, 1844, and 
not on Monday, December 2nd, 1844. 

It is, however, not a vital matter, indeed, it may be as Toots would 
say, “ of no consequence.” But it is curious and interesting to come 
across the letter, and we are obliged to Messrs. Maggs Bros. for 
allowing us to place it on record in our pages. 


DICKENS AND THE DISSENTERS 


M® JOHN C. FRANCIS, in the last chapter of his Notes on the 

life of Charles Dickens, in Notes and Queries, refers to the sub- 
ject of “‘ Dickens and Dissenters.” “It is evident,” he says, “ that 
Dickens had no intimate knowledge of Dissenters, or he would have 
been aware that by far the larger number of ministers were as cultivated 
and learned as those of the Established Church, while those who had 
not this cultivation led saintly lives and influenced their people for 
good ” ; and expresses the regret that some suggestion was not made 
to Dickens with respect to this. He seems to have formed a prejudice, 
and to have followed it up without any adequate reason ; and in his 
anxiety to attack hypocrisy he thus gave offence to many who would 
otherwise gladly have helped him in his work for the good of all—for 
in most of the reforms in which he was interested the Dissenters were 
‘among the hardest workers. 
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In the issue of Notes and Queries for July 29th, Miss Watson con- 
tributed the following letter to the subject :— 

“‘ Having read with interest what Mr. John Collins Francis says con- 
cerning Dickens and his Nonconformist critics, I should like to quote 
the experience of my childhood. 

““My father, the late Rev. Samuel G. Green, D.D., was for many 
years the President of the Baptist Theological College at Rawdon, near 
Leeds, where he was closely united in work and friendship with repre- 
sentative Free Churchmen like the Rev. C. M. Birrell of Liverpool 
(father of the Right Hon. Augustine Birrell), the Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Maclaren of Manchester, the Rev. William Medley, and so forth. 
Among such men, the ‘ fine flower’ of Nonconformity, I have every 
reason to believe that Dickens was generally honoured and beloved. 
The fact of his satirizing a certain mixture of unctuousness and ignor- 
ance which did exist in dark places here and there was really welcomed 
by them, and I have heard my father seriously assert that even the 
proceedings at the ‘ Brick Lane Branch of the United Grand Junction 
Temperance Association ’ were not an outrageous caricature of things 
he had known! The drawback attending all satire is that the public 
accepts as typical, what may have only a local and partial fidelity to 
truth. 

“ T shall never forget what a treasure the stout brown original edition 
of David Copperfield was in my College home, nor what excitement was 
occasioned by the arrival of the second volume of Martin Chuzzlewit 
in its red dress, a tantalizingly long time after the first! My father 
had loved Dickens dearly ever since his boyish days at Mr. Hoskins’s 
school, Camberwell, where the monthly parts of Pockwick were always 
read aloud on their appearance. He liked to trace the constant quota- 
tions from Dickens that naturally slipped into the public press; he 
knew his characters intimately, and delighted in them. On the other 
hand, I still recall the bitterness with which a minister of a different 
type, the Sunday after Dickens’s death, hissed out in a country pulpit 
abuse of one ‘ who never ceased to sneer at and vilify religion.’ This, 
of course, was utterly untrue, as far as the spirit of real religion went. 

“‘T have always thought the picture of ‘ Little Bethel’ in The Old 
Curiosity Shop counted for much in the resentment of certain Dissenters 
against Dickens. It will be remembered that this sanctuary, not far 
from Tower Hill, was approached by narrow and crooked ways, and 
that the contrast to the broad thoroughfare leading to the parish 
church was frequently used as a parable by its pastor, ‘a small gentle- 
man, by trade a shoemaker, and by calling a Divine.’ Now an old 
Baptist conventicle, situated at the north-west corner of Goodman’s 
Fields, Whitechapel—Zoar Chapel—is supposed to be the original of 
this ‘ Little Bethel,’ especially as in 1840, when The Old Curiosity Shop 
was published, there was an occasional preacher there who was also a 
shoemaker. No doubt, as was his wont, Dickens caught at this one 
fact, and his imagination proceeded to work it up into fantastic shapes 
thus causing intense annoyance to any who thought they identified | 
the description. The chapel is now demolished.” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


STREETS IN “UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER.”’ 


Str,—In reply to the enquiry of Mr. J. Ardagh in this month’s 
Dickensian, Kent Street has been renamed Tabard Street. I have been 
unable to trace the date of this change. I would refer him to Rendle’s 
Southwark and its People, where a most interesting account is given 
of Kent Street and the immediate neighbourhood. 

Yours faithfully, 
ERNEST BEELS. 

Southwark Public Libraries. 


Srr,—Kent Street was re-named Tabard Street in the 80’s, and a 
great part has been demolished. Charles Street was the last Street at 
the North-West end of Long Acre. It was quite recently re-named 
Arne Street. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. W. TYRRELL. 


THE BURIAL GROUND, BLEAK HOUSE. 


Srr,—A real live anecdote incidental to this question may be read- 
able and acceptable, and, with your permission, I give it. 

When the Interment Bill of 1850 was to the fore, a meeting in support 
was called for May 13th at the Whittington Club House, somewhere 
near the Strand, London. Here the supporters gathered in force, but 
the invitation was also accepted by a strong detachment of the funeral 
undertakers and their men. Lord Grosvenor presided, and, although 
a resolution in favour of the Bill was carried, there was a running 
fusilade of clamour and hooting from “the trade” throughout the 
proceedings. But the real hullaballoo or pandemonium occurred 
when George Cruikshank, the caricaturist and illustrator of Sketches 
by Boz and Oliver Twist, came to the fore as a supporter to move a 
second resolution. He was well known as an extreme caricaturist 
of the drink trade, and with such an extreme opponent of drink, 
advocating burial ground and funeral reform, and economy of 
funerals, ‘“‘ the trade”’ could not restrain themselves any longer, and 
a riot ensued. There was a most violent uproar, a rush was made for 
the platform, chairs and benches were broken up, the room became 
one vast scene of confusion, and finally amidst the screaming of women 
and calls for the police, Lord Grosvenor found there was nothing for 
it but to adjourn the meeting. 

It perhaps cannot now be traced after sixty-two years, whether 
Dickens, as a member of the then newly-formed Metropolitan Sanitary 
Association, was present at this tumultuous meeting prepared, so to 
speak, to fight shoulder to shoulder with his friend Cruikshank, but 
this is certain, that he was fully alive to what occurred, and, at the 
first opportunity, he, with his pen, trounced the undertakers’ party 
unsparingly. For twenty-four days later on June 6th, Household 
Words contained the second of three articles as from a raven in one 
of those exhibitions of happy families of birds and animals which used 
to be travelled and exhibited in the streets. And the raven, after 
dwelling on the great expense, the flummery and trappings of funerals, 
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said it was on account of Mrs. Grundy and the gen-teel party, and pro- 
ceeded, sarcastically, thus :— 

‘* Now, I don’t love many people; but I do love the undertakers. 
Our show proprietor was reading the paper only last night, and there 
was an advertisement in it from a sensitive and libelled undertaker, 
to wit, that the allegations ‘ that funerals were unnecessarily expensive, 
was an insult to his professional brethren.” Ha! ha! There’s another 
in the paper who says they’re libelled, in the accusation of having 
disgracefully disturbed the meeting in favour of the General Inter- 
ment Bill. Our establishment was in the Strand that night. There 
was no crowd of undertakers’ men in coloured clothes there, with 
circulars in their pockets, calling on ’em to come in and make an uproar ; 
it wasn’t undertakers’ men who got in with forged orders to yell and 
screech ; it wasn’t undertakers’ men who made a brutal charge at 
the platform, and overturned the ladies like a troop of horses. Of 
course not. J know all about it . . . . . Gen-teel parties, 
step forward, if you please, to the rescue of the black jobmasters! 
The rats are with you. I am informed that they have unanimously 
passed a resolution that the closing of the London churchyards will 
be an insult to their professional brethren, and will oblige ’em to fight 
for it. The Parrots are with you. The Owl is with you. The Raven 
is with you. No General Interments. Carrion for Ever! Ha! ha! 
Hulloa! ” 

It will be seen that Dickens wrote his satire interrogatively after 
the very pronounced style of the language of the Artful in Oliver Twist. 
And this Dickens’s article may be regarded as the preliminary skirmish 
by him to the onslaught in Bleak House of three years later. ‘“‘ The 
rats are with you,” says Dickens, in this first encounter, and readers 
will recall how one of them was made to appear with dramatic and power- 
ful effect in the Bleak House burial ground. All readers remember 
him—‘“ There he goes!” said Jo, excitedly, broom in hand, whilst 
Lady Dedlock shrank into a corner. 

I have copied this brief extract of the raven’s croakings from the 
two volumes of Dickens’s Miscellaneous Papers, edited by Mr. Matz, 
and published by Chapman and Hall two years ago. 

Yours truly, 
A. KINGSTON. 


July 2nd, 1912. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


CHESTER (Pa., U.S.A.)—On June 13th, the Branch terminated a 
very successful season. The book read and discussed entertainingly is 
Great Expectations. Mr. John McDonough, gave synopsis of the 
chapters for each evening’s reading. A method of entertainment 
adopted this season and proving a success, was, that the programme 
for each evening was given in charge of a member, selected by the 
Chairwoman of Council—music, recitations, readings, etc.—all left 
to the care of a different member each evening, and the rivalry between 
them, each trying to improve on the others, had a very good effect 
in producing unusually creditable programmes every meeting. The 
Ninth Annual Picnic was taken to Rose Valley, as usual, on Memorial 
Day, May 30th, and many of the members with invited friends enjoyed 
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a@ thoroughly Pickwickian day, in one of Nature’s most beautiful 
haunts, on a day when she was in one of her loveliest moods. The 
charitable work done this season was in the form of members sending 
garments to the American Needlework Guild, to be distributed amongst 
the poor of our city in the name of the Dickens Fellowship. We look 
forward to very active work in this direction next season. The usual 
election of officers for the year, resulted as follows :—Mr. Frederick 
Selby was re-elected President; First Vice-President—Mr. John E. 
McDonough ; Second Vice-President—Mr. Harry Hynes; Recording 
Secretary—M. C. O’Neill; Corresponding Secretary—Miss Lulu 
McCartney ; Treasurer—Miss Mary S. Simley. The last three have 
been re-elected year after year. Council—Miss E. A. O’Neill, Chair- 
woman, Mrs. Barton Rees, Mrs. Andrew Armstrong, Mr. Harry Hynes, 
Mr. Frank D. Kane, Dr. F. S. Pound. 


DUBLIN.—The Annual Summer Re-Union of the Dublin Branch 
took place on Saturday the 6th July, when an enjoyable day was spent 
at Lucan, upwards of 40 members being present. The party journeyed 
out by tram, and on their arrival tea was served in the Old Spa Hotel ; 
the afternoon was pleasantly spent in walks about the neighbourhood, 
and the day was brought to a close with an impromptu Concert and 
Dance. Those contributing to the musical programme were—Miss C. 
Collins, Mr. R. Fortune, Mr. Maguire, etc. 


GRAVESEND.—tThe first outing of the season, arranged by the 
Branch, took place on June 26th, when between thirty and forty of 
the members journeyed by brakes from Gravesend to Cooling. The 
first stop was made at Gad’s Hill, where, by the courtesy of Mr. Latham, 
Dickens’s study and the grounds of the house were inspected. From 
there the party went to Higham, where the old church, which is part 
of the composite picture of the church in Great Expectations, was viewed. 
The drive was resumed to Cooling, where the castle and church were 
inspected, the little lozenge-shaped stones, which have been rendered 
famous through the associations with the book referred to, aroused 
much interest. Tea had been arranged on the lawn at Court Farm, 
where the party were entertained by Mr. J. W. Batchellor. After 
tea, Mr. Philip described in a few words the Dickensian land-marks 
that had been passed. The route home was past Cliffe, where the 
curious old church was the object of much interest. This was the 
largest and most successful outing that the Branch has enjoyed. The 
drive was unique, inasmuch as every bit of the road traversed was 
associated with Dickens’s Great Expectations. : 


HULL.—On June 22nd, members and their friends spent a most 
enjoyable afternoon at Bridlington and Flamborough, on the occasion 
of their fourth annual outing. On arriving at Bridlington, afternoon 
tea was provided at Field’s Oriental Cafe, and the party then proceeded 
by char-a-bancs to Flamborough. After visitmg the various interest- 
ing caves, etc., they returned to Bridlington, where tea awaited them 
in the room overlooking the esplanade and bay. The President 
(Mr. T. H. Leahair) announced that he had received a telegram from 
Mr. G. E. Tindal (now in London), conveying his heartiest greetings 
to the Branch. Letters were also received from Mr. H. B. Browne, 
M.A. (now of Morley), and from Miss Gertrude Watson, L.R.A.M., 
expressing regret for their absence. A most enjoyable excursion. 
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LONDON.—On July 17th at Clifford’s Inn Hall, a new Branch of 
the Fellowship was formed, to be known as the London Central Branch. 
Mr. B. W. Matz was in the chair. Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross was unani- 
mously elected Hon. Secretary, and the following ladies and gentlemen 
to ‘form the Committee: Miss Annie Sherlock, Miss M. Shaw, and 
Messrs. J. Curtis, T. J. Woodrow, C. H. Green, Augustus Ovey, and 
C. L. de Woolf. Mr. Cross resigns his position on the Committee of 
Management of the Fellowship, and that body will naturally suffer 
thereby ; but what is its loss is another’s gain, for the London Central 
Branch will reap the benefit of Mr. Cross’s knowledge and experience 
of the Fellowship’s work. The branch is to be heartily congratulated 
upon its choice. The establishment of a London Branch will relieve 
the headquarters of a certain amount of responsibility in catering for 
members not belonging to branches. But members will suffer no loss 
in this respect, indeed the executive of the new Branch will doubtless 
see that they gain by it. The meetings will be held at Clifford’s Inn 
Hall, and bearing in mind the adage concerning a new broom, the 
first year’s programme should ‘beat the band.” Mr. Cross’s address 


is 379, Clapham Road, 8.W., and all communications should be sent 
to him there. 


LOS ANGELOS (U.S.A.)—On June 13th, the following Committees 
were appointed by the President, Mrs. Charles G. Eager :—Music, 
Mrs. M. Virginia Hartmann ; hospitality, Mrs. Frances Zahn ; drama, 
Miss Rosalie Buddington ; sociological work, Miss Margaret Hamilton ; 
membership, Mrs. Bayard Higgins; printing, Mrs. R. Strickland. 
The club is growing rapidly, and several new names were added to the 
list. ; 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS. 


More ‘ About Dickens,’ by Henry Leffmann. Pamphlet privately 
printed (Philadelphia). 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

“¢ Shadow Pictures from Dickens.” 11, Mr. Bumble; 12, Sampson 
Brass ; 13, Sim Tappertit; 14, ........ Westminster Gazette, June 
29th, July 6th, 13th, 20th. 

“Dickens and Music.” Musical Opinion, June. 

‘“‘ Charles Dickens: an Appreciation,” by A.H. St. Helens Reporter, 
14th June. 

“‘ The Kent of Charles Dickens.” Letter, 7’. P.’s Weekly, 21st June. 

“‘ Dickens’s Doctors,” by George Umber. (i) Comedy; (ii) Humbug 
and Reality. Kilmarnock Standard, June 22nd and 29th. 

“Dickens and Dissent” (Table Talk). Baptist Times, 28th June, 
and Notes and Queries, 29th June. 

“Modern Bob Sawyers.” Evening Standard, July 2nd. 

‘‘Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A.: an Artist?s Memories.” Morning Post, 
July 4th. 

“Chat with ‘Gillan Vase,’ author of ‘ A Great Mystery Solved.’ ”’ 
Bookman (News Notes), July. 

‘“‘ Dickens Room in a Boys’ School.”? Illus. Daily Sketch, July 17th 
and 18th; Daily Graphic, July 18th. 

“ Half-way in Dickens,” by Claudius Clear. British Weekly, July 18th. 
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MAJOR BAGSTOCK. 


Drawn by Hablét K. Browne. 


see page 239 


